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INTRODUCTION 



THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 



I. Brief Statement of Purpose : 

This is to be an exploratory study to ascertain some of the 
differences that exist in the concepts of groups held . by mentally 
retarded children and by normal children in both institutional 
and family social settings . 



II. The Literature : 

There seems to be a paucity of literature in this specific 
area of inquiry. Rosenbery (35) made a detailed search of the lit- 
erature from 1927 through March of 1961. He stated that there was 
a relatively limited number and variety of studies about the basic 
processes of problem solving and concept formation. Lois DeFleur 
(8) in a recent article made the same general statement about the 
extent of the literature in this specific area. Capobianco and. 
Cole (6) indicated that they, too, had difficulty finding material 
in the literature relative to social concepts among children. 

There are many studies of a general nature from which inferences 
may be made which are cited in the following section. 



III. The Theoretical Background of the P resent Study: 

A. The Group . The study of the group is the basic discipline 
in sociology. Normal adults in a complex society have become so 
accustomed to comprehending the formation and the functioning of 
groups that they often overlook the extent of abstraction neces- 
sary to understand people in significant. interaction. The concept 
of the group seems deceptively simple while it is actually amaz- 
ingly complex. Bruno Bettelheim spoke of this concept: (5) 

Whatever the sequence of learning to find one 1 s place in 
time and in space, a correct ordering of events must precede 
prediction, and prediction must precede action, because other- 
wise it would be random action without plan or any. hoped for 
results. In the normal course of events all of this takes 
place without much conscious effort, unless we are engaged in 
scientific inquiry. But it does not change these facts that 
for the most of us all this ordering and predicting takes 
place on a semiconscious level. 

1 
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The ordering of events and the predictions of action imply inter- 
actions with social objects as well as reactions to material ob- 
jects. Group formation and the integration of the individual in— 
to the group are manifestations that such ordering and prediction 
has taken place. The degree of ordering and prediction becomes, 
therefore, the focus of investigation of group activity. 

1. The group,— its characteristics. Students of the group, 
most especially of the small group, have given various dimensions 
that define the extent and the limits of the group. ( 7 ) (19) (20) 
If the basic concept of the group was to be studied it was neces- 
sary to accept a list of identifying characteristics that were at 
the same time comprehensive enough to define the group and simple 
enough to be measured in small children and mental retardates. 
Fichter (9) gave such a list: 

1. A unit identifiable by members and outside observers. 

2. A social structure. 

3. Individual roles (patterned actions of a personal sort). 

4* Reciprocal relations. 

5. Norms of behavior. 

6. Common interests and values. 

7. Goal directed. 

S. Relative permanency or continuity. 

A person who has a concept of the group coordinates these charac- 
teristics in varying degree as a part of that concept. Therefore, 
the degree to which these characteristics are present in a per- 
son* s mind, either explicitly or implicitly, will indicate that 
person’s concept of the group. The task of this study will be to 
probe for and measure- the extent of each of these characteristics 
in each of the subjects. 

The individual observes the human group in existence. He 
must analyze its parts and their functioning if he is to do more 
than observe uncritically the effects of the group action. Later, 
when he faces another situation in another context he must respond 
to a similar class of cues from the previous experience. He must 
exercise foresight so that he may predict the outcome of the con- 
certed action. He- must exercise insight to allow for differences 
in the. situation. He must use language adequate to convey his 
analysis and his solution of the situation to others with whom he 
would interact. Insight' (analysis) and foresight Csynthesis) are 
the elements of abstraction. Both are implied extensively in the 
list of group characteristics cited. 

'2. The group, — an integral part of society. , These processes 
of abstraction are being carried on constantly in ‘society. The 
ability of persons to make these abstractions becomes a crucial 
factor in societal survival. Hsu (20) maintained: "The dynamic 



growth. or stagnation of a society depends to a large extent upon 
its ability or inability to generate new and more human groupings. 
Early in history man learned to manipulate materials and form 
tools for himself. In doing so he exercised an ability to con- 
ceptualize additive powers to accomplish desired ends. In a sense 
group formation is a social tool by which the individual concep- 
tualizes the additive powers of other personalities in interaction 
to accomplish desired ends. The study of the formation of the 
group concept becomes , therefore , a matter of deep social signifi- 
cance . 

3. The group, — a means of personal integration. The ability 
to perceive the nature of. group relationships has important per- 
sonal significance, too. Argyris (2) stated that the personality 
beco mes complete, .organized and integrated only when it inter- 
acts with other people, ideas and social organizations.^* Or 
again (3): "Basic to our model is the assumption that all human 

beings are incomplete by themselves. They gain their wholeness 
through interaction with others Argyris cited various contem- 
porary sources that substantiated this view, - Sullivan, Lewin, 
Fromm, McDougal, May and Homey. The mature individual sees him- 
self constantly in relationship with his fellows. Therefore, to 
investigate how and to what extent he comes to see himself in in- 
teractive relationship is to ascertain one of man' s most basic 
needs. 

4* The group, — the means of participating in the larger so- 
ciety. Parsons and Bales (31) discussed the great demand put upon 
an individual to participate in the larger society by becoming a 
part of an ever increasing number of groups. They challenged the 
idea that any large scale social system is a monolithic organi- 
zation. Rather, the larger social system is an intricate network 
of interdependent and interpenetrating subsystems. Interpreting 
these subsystems and finding one' s place in them is a task of ma- 
jor proportion. The more complex the society becomes,' the more 
discriminating and capable the individual must be to participate 
in the ever widening circle of subsystems (31). More than this, 
they maintained that the personality structure of the individual 
is in some sense a "mirror-image" of the social structure he has 
experienced as he -has perceived the social system. (31) 

There is, then, a fundamental relation between' society and 
personality. When one is -studied the other is not, only implicated 
but to some degree will become apparent ; this suggests a methodol- 
ogy of study to be discussed later. It also suggests the increas- 
ing need to understand the formation of the group concept as the 
society becomes more complex. 



1. See also (ll) and (35). 



5. The group, — supremely important in American society. 

Hsu (20) suggested that life in American society is especially 
geared to group living outside the family setting. In some so- 
cieties, the clan provides a family basis for need fulfillment; 
in other societies the detailed prescriptions and proscriptions 
of caste provide a well defined pattern of behavior relatively 
easy to follow. In American society, however, the support of the 
family lessens as the person grows older and the prescribed roles 
are few. The individual must form his own system of behavior by 
his interaction with others. The participation of the individual 
in society is contingent upon his ability to relate himself to 
groups in meaningful ways. This study proposes to ascertain how 
this is done by observing the development of the concept of the 
group in normal children in contrast to the development of the 
same concept in mentally retarded children. 

B. The Developing Child . It is apparent that the newborn 
child does not understand or participate in group activity in an 
active way. This implies that within the developmental process 
lies some of the explanation of the development of the group con- 
cept. 



1. Development by ordinal, not interval, stages-. As the 
child develops, he becomes more and more capable of participating 
in complex group actions. Sullivan (39) suggested a three-fold 
developmental process: prototaxic, parataxic, and syntaxic. Later 

he described stages in child development that had a social base 
(39). Piaget, hlso, wrote of developmental stages. A major con- 
tribution he made to this theoretical framework was that the stages 
of development in the individual form an ordinal, but not neces- 
sarily an interval scale (10). ^ 



2. The turn from self to others. DeFleur (S) suggested that 
the child gradually tumd from more concrete thought proc-r. 3 
that are egocentric- to more abstract processes that tend lo be ob- 
jective. ' Parten and Newhall (33) noted that when three two-to- 
three-year-olds are put together in a play situation it is typical 
for social contact to occur between only two at a time. Not until 
age four or five is it common for three or more children to 



2. Erikson maintained almost the same position when he said, 

"The maturing organism continues to unfold, not by developing 
new organs but by a prescribed sequence of locomotive, sensory 
and social capacities." in "Symposium on the Healthy Person- 
ality," p. 97. 
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interact simultaneously. Alfred Baldwin (j+y became even more 
specific when he said: ” The three- or four-year-old cannot • • • 

play a competitive game. He may observe the behavior of other 
people in what is called a game, but for him only the superficial 
aspects of the behavior are meaningful.” Dr. Babchuk, in, a class 
discussion, expressed his belief that a small child cannot enter 
into a primary relationship with anyone . Evidently the early ex- 
periences of the child are subjective, egocentric and need ful- 
filling as interpreted by his own bodily requirements. The child 
lives for some years without a significant concept of group life 
or activity. 

There seems to be no specific agreement on a definite numeri- 
cal age when complex abstract concepts of social relationships be- 
gin to develop. DeFleur suggested that most students of the matter 
believe that they begin 'by about six to eight years A Sullivan 
(39) suggested that the change in values from what the child should 
do to get what he wants to what he should do to contribute to the 
happiness or to the support of the prestige and feeling of well 
being of his chum takes place at about the age of eight and one- 
half to ten years. These data suggest that the fruitful field of 
inquiry for contrasting purposes would be among normal children of 
ages six and ten or twelve and among retardates with an I.Q. level 
of 60 (mental age 6-7) .and a chronological age of twelve. 

C . The Child in Relation to Groups . Miller and Dollard (29) 
suggested the nature of the social matrix from which social learn- 
ing arises. To them, all learning was socially oriented. It 
found its source either in interpersonal experiences or in imita- 
tion of significant others. The child, therefore, is closely re- 
lated to the group in which he has nurture and. to the significant 
others that compose the group. g 

1. Relating by role perception. The child learns about 
groups as he perceives the roles that people play within the group. 
Hartung (18) said: ”The person becomes conscious of himself as a 



3. According to Maier (25), Piaget held a similar view: It should 

be stressed that the child can evaluate only those relationships 
which pertain to one object or precept. Relationships between 
two or more objects are still beyond his comprehension because 
he cannot conceive of several points or ideas beyond those of 

a single object, as a part of a still larger whole (said of 
three- to seven-year-olds), p. 119* 

4 . She also cited Vinacke, E.W., ” Concept Formation in Children 
of School Age ,” pp . 527 f f • 
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member of groups because he is continually taking a succession of 
roles in different groups." Tryon (46} made a similar statement 
and concluded that one of the difficult tasks in growing up is that 
of correctly sensing the new behavior expected by one's peers. If 
a person does not correctly sense or perceive his role, the whole 
group may become disturbed and disorganized. Ruesch (36) gave 
the way this role concept is structured in the mind of a mature 
person; "The mature and -integrated person analyzes a given situ- 
ation, perceives the relevant cues, assigns roles to self and 
other persons and thereupon uses the techniques which fit tne roles." 
The ability to perceive role relationship, therefore, is a crucial 
variable in the concept of the group. Only as the individual 
perceives roles will he be able to predict the behavior of others 
and adjust his own behavior accordingly. The measurement of role 
perception then becomes an integral part of this study. 

Some studies have been made of role perception. Samuel 
Guskin (16) reported the findings of Lucito. In brief, they were 
that bright children -see themselves successful in interpreting ob- 
jective reality and as definers of social reality for others. 

DeFleur (S) carefully studied role comprehension of children. 

2. Relating by assuming the role of the other. The corollary 
of learning social roles is learning to take the^ role of thb other. 
By this means a person casts himself into a situation, actutaa.ly or 
symbolically, and designs or charts a course of action. Sullivan 
described these "as if . . ." situations. Carl Rogers (34) wrote 
that a person's values have their origins in such relationships. 
Masland • (26) wrote describing the child rearing practices of the 
Trukese . The children are severely limited because there is no 
adult supervision of them. Adults treated children as though they 
were irresponsible. Even the word for child means, "one who does 
not comprehehd ." The lack of significant others for models created 
serious difficulties. The growing ability of a person to take the 
role of another can be measured. It becomes indicative of the 
development of a concept of th.e group with the individual. 

3. Relating to the group by developing a "self system." As 
the child matures he builds for himself a "self system." This self 
system is a combination of his understanding of the roles expected, 
his ability to take the role of the other and his interpersonal 
response to significant others. Sullivan (39) placed great em- 
phasis upon the sslf system concept. He saw it as the means to 
meet the irrational character of culture created by the prescribed 
ways cf doing things that must be lived up to in order to maintain 
workable, profitable and satisfactory relations with others. The 
self system is a distinctive pattern of interpersonal response 
traits that characterizes social conduct. These traits are consis- 
tent and stable response dispositions that channel the behavior. of 
the individual in a variety of social situations. (22) If uhis is 
true, generalizations from the observations of behavior in another 
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should have a large degree of consistency and reliability.. 

4 . Relating to 'the group becomes a matter of interpersonal 
competence . The end result of the relationship to the group is 
the development of interpersonal competence. This is the. capabil- 
ity to meet and deal with a changing world, to formulate ends and 
to implement them. Foote (11) stated: "Competent personalities 

in contrast to adjusted ones have the qualities, skills and orien- 
tations which ideally enable them to cope with whatever confronts 
them insofar as any human being can do." The degree of this com- 
petence is indicative of the degree of maturity. 

t 

The child in relation to group life may be summarized in a 
few brief statements . The child is related to the group in that 
it matures within the confines of a specified group life, - "a 
cummunity of fate." This group nurtures him for survival and pro- 
vides him early learning situations. It challenges him to com- 
prehend the multiplicity of roles of others and provides him a 
place to develop roles for himself. Differences in the groups en- 
countered will account for differences in the concept of the group 
formed in individuals. In the end, the child’s great endeavor 
in life will be to become competent in fulfilling his own various- 
roles, few or many though they may be, and transmitting them to 
others . . 5 

D, The Mentally Retarded Person . Another dimension of this 
study is the mentally retarded person. It is important, therefore, 
to ddlne this dimension. 

1. The mentally retarded person described in social terms. 

The mentally retarded person is to be found maturing in the complex 
of society, too. He is faced with the multitude of groups with 
th'iir multiple, confusing roles. He must develop interpersonal 
competence if he is to minimize anxiety (43). 

Some of the characteristics common to the mentally sub- 
normal make it difficult for them to integrate easily into a 
normal social group, since they are frequently lacking in 
verbal ability, resourcefulness, judgement, coordination and 
social skills. They are more likely to be followers than 
leaders, and may need direction in planning their leisure 
activities . 

The lack of social skills noted here is of particular importance. 
Relevant questions are: What are these social skills? How are 

they related in origin to the concept of the group held by the 
actor? Is it possible to have social skill of any. degree without 
a group concept? 

Another generalization that may be drawn is that retardation 
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